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she liked especially had gone into the navy Ihe week before. She didn't usually
go out with boys alone, although her mother was willing to let her, because she
liked the gang better. Two boys come to see her, and her mother can't under-
stand why she doesn't go out with them. She explained: "If she knew them the
way I do, she wouldn't want me to go."

Evelyn said that she was in the second year of high school, that she was parti-
cularly interested in cooking, and that after she graduated she -wanted to go to
trade school to take a course in catering. She said spontaneously: "I want to
earn my own living. I am not going to get married and have children. I am going
to get things for myself and have them as I like them."

In another interview the girl began to talk rapidly about an argument she had
had with her mother that morning. She said that her mother had kept her in all
the weekend and that she had refused to do her work that morning. She said:
"I think she hates me, and I hate her, too." She said the children at school think
that it is bad to dislike one's mother, but she added: "I am not the only one. All
of us plan to get away. We can't wait."

She said that the four girls had plans for having an apartment together, and
added that Lucy had not left home for nothing. She continued to express great
resentment toward her mother, told of frequent beatings, said that of late her
father had been stricter and that she could not wait until she was 16, when she
would be able to go to work and leave home. She said that one day her mother
threw a shoe at her; the heel struck her temple and she was knocked out. She said
that her mother was very quick-tempered and did things without thinking, but
sometimes she did the wrong thing when she had plenty of time to think it over.

She then talked again about her gang and particularly about Helen Green,
a far-year-old sailor's wife with whom she had gone out only a couple of times.

By the end of the interview she was again friendly and appeared relieved to
have talked as freely about her mother as she had.

Another day Evelyn came to the clinic fifteen minutes late. She apologised
and said frankly that she had overslept. She said that her family had taken her
allowance of 50 cents a week away from her and had kept her in. She said that the
only thing that had saved her from being bored to death was that three boys came
to visit her. She said: "My father scowls at me now. All I want to do is to get out
of there. I can't wait until I am sixteen."

She said that she had had a card from her sailor friend, but he never gave his
address; he moved around so much that she guessed that he couldn't be reached.
She is sorry, because she would like to write to him. She then added: "My mother
doesn't trust me, you know. She never did. I don't blame her, but if she knew how
the gang trusted me, she would be surprised. They used to earn money doing little
things, and they gave it to me to keep. I always wondered what my mother would
say if she found the money,'*

At the next interview, Evelyn was untidy: two of the buttons on her blouse
were missing, there was a large spot on her skirt, her hair looked uncombed. She
wore no make-up. She apologized for the way she looked, saying that her mother
would not let her wear make-up any more and she knew she looked like a ghost.

When the physical examinations were given to her, she cooperated well and was
Interested in the different tests. She is decidedly left-handed, although she writes
with her right hand, and she is definitely right-eyed. When asked about her
menstrual periods, she remarked that she had not known anything about men-
struation when her periods began, but that she had gone to ask Anna, who told